THE CURIOSITY-SHOP 


NAMING NAILS. 

Any boy who has been about a carpenter shop, 
or has handled a saw and hammer himself, knows 
all about the different kinds of nails,— fourpenny, 
eightpenny, tenpenny, and so on,—and perhaps 
he has sometimes wondered why the different sizes 
are known as “ pennies.” 

Originally, an eightpenny nail, for example, was 
called an “eight-pound” nail, b^ause a thousand 
nails of that particular size weighed eight pounds. 
Carpenters were not particular about pronouncing 
the names very clearly, and in a short time an 
eight-pound nail was known as an “ eight-pun ” 
nail; from that it became changed to “eight-pen; ” 
and then somebody, thinking “ pen ” was a con¬ 
traction for “penny,” changed it to “eightpenny,” 
and that’s the way it has remained to this day. It 
is somewhat curious that a pound should have 
worked its way down to a penny, and that when 
we say penny we really mean pound. 


got into the way of pointing out a lazy boy by say¬ 
ing that he would never set the temse on fire. 
After a while these sieves went out of use, but as 
there were still plenty of stupid boys in the world, 
people kept on saying that they would never set 
the temse on fire. Now, the name of the river 
Thames is pronounced exactly like the word 
“ temse ”; and so, after many years, those persons 
who had never seen or heard of the old-fashioned 
sieve thought that “setting the temse on fire” 
meant setting the river Thames on fire. This ex¬ 
pression became very popular and traveled far and 
wide, until the people living near other streams 
did not see why it was any harder for a slothful 
boy to set the Thames on fire than any other river, 
and so the name of the river was dropped, and 
everybody after that simply said “the river,” 
meaning the river of his particular city or town; 
and that is how it is that people to-day talk of set¬ 
ting the river on fire. 


A “SETTING” HEN. 

Is it not a strange thing that so many of us speak 
of a “ setting ” hen without realizing that it is not a 
correct expression ? If we hear a farmer say, “ My 
hen is setting on her eggs,” we think that sounds 
all right; but should he say, “My boy is setting 
on the grass,” we would think he was not a very 
good English scholar, and yet the one is as much 
of a mistake as the other. 

A hen does not “ set ”; she “ sits ” on her eggs, 
just as we say a boy “ sits ” on his chair; but nev¬ 
ertheless the mistake has been made so often, and 
for so long a time, that to very many people it 
would sound like a mistake to say the right thing 
—a sitting hen. 


“SETTING THE RIVER ON FIRE.” 

Sometimes, when a person wants to make an 
unpleasant remark in a pleasant sort of way about 
a dull boy, he will say, “That boy will never set 
the river on fire.” Now, that is all very true; for 
even the smartest man in the world could never 
set a stream of water on fire, and so perhaps many 
of you who have heard this expression have won¬ 
dered what is meant by setting the river on fire. 

In England, many, many years ago, before the 
millers had machinery for sifting flour, each family 
was obliged to sift its own flour. For doing this, it 
was necessary to use a sieve, called a temse, which 
was so fixed that it could be turned round and 
round in the top of a barrel. If it was turned too 
fast the friction would sometimes cause it to catch 
fire; and as it was only the smart, hard-working 
boys who could make it go so fast as that, people 


AN APPLE PROBLEM. 

Once upon a time, there were two old men who 
sat in the market early every morning and sold 
apples. Each one had thirty apples, and one of the 
old men sold two for a cent, and the other old man 
sold three for a cent. In that way the first old man 
got fifteen cents for his basket of apples, while the 
second old man received ten cents; so that to¬ 
gether they made twenty-five cents each day. But 
one day the old apple-man who sold three for a 
cent was too sick to go to the market, and he asked 
his neighbor to take his apples and sell them for 
him. This the other old man very kindly consented 
to do, and when he got to the market with the two 
baskets of apples, he said to himself, “ I will put 
all the apples into one basket, for it will be easier 
than picking them out of two baskets.” So he put 
the sixty apples into one basket, and he said to 
himself, “ Now', if I sell two apples for one cent, 
and my old friend sells three for one cent, that is 
the same thing as selling five apples for two cents. 
Therefore I will sell five for two cents.” When 
he had sold the sixty apples he found he had 
only twenty-four cents, which was right; because 
there are twelve fives in sixty, and twice twelve are 
twenty-four. But if the other old man had been 
there, and each one had sold his apples separately, 
they would have received twenty-five cents. Now, 
how is that explained ? 


EAVESDROPPERS. 

Do you know why a p)erson who listens at a key¬ 
hole is called an eavesdropper ? 

About two hundred years ago, there was a cer- 
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tain veiy powerful secret society which would allow 
no outsider to hear or see what went on at its meet¬ 
ings. There were some people in those days, just 
as there are now, who spent much of their time in 
prying into other persons* affairs, and they tried in 
all sorts of ways to discover what this society was 
doing. They kept on trying until several of them 
were caught and punished, and that put an end to 
their prowling around and listening at knot-holes 
or chinks or the wall; for when a man was caught 
at this trick he was condemned to be suspended for 
a short time under the eaves of a shed while it was 
raining hard, until the water ran in under his collar 
and out at his shoes; and from that day until this 
a prying person has been called an “eavesdropper.** 


REAL GIANTS. 

We have become so accustomed to looking for 
giants only in fairy-tales and fables, that we are 
apt to forget that there have been some real giants 
in the world, and some of them have been quite 
big enough to have been characters in a fairy-tale. 

Perhaps one of the best known real giants is 
Goliath. He was nine feet four inches tall, and 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that he filled his 
enemies with fear. Another giant mentioned in 
the Bible was Og, king of Bashan. We judge he 
was a giant from the fact that his bed was thirteen 
and a half feet long, and unless he slept in a bed 
entirely too big for him, he must have been much 
larger and far more imposing than Goliath. Com¬ 
ing down to later times, we hear of Gabara, an 
Arabian, who lived in the first century of the 
Christian era. He was a tremendous fellow — 
nine feet nine inches in height. Then there was 
Eleazer, who lived about the same time. He was 
even bigger than the Arabian giant, and more 
than a foot taller than Goliath; in fact, he was ten 
feet six inches high — probably the biggest man 
of whom we have any definite record. Several 
centuries later came Andronicus II. He was also 
a ten-footer, but lacked several inches of being as 
tall as Eleazer. Charlemagne was another giant 
ruler. He was eight feet tall, and was so strong 
that he could squeeze together three horse-shoes 
at once with his hands. Maximius, one of the 
Roman emperors, was likewise a giant, being six 
inches taller than Charlemagne. But the giants 
are not all confined to ancient history. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century there lived 
in England a man by the name of John Middleton, 
who was nine feet three inches tall, and his hands 
were seventeen inches long and eight and a half 
inches broad. The present century has produced 
a number of g^ts, but none of them have come 
up to Goliath in their height. One of the largest 
was Patrick Cotter, who died in 1865. He was 
eight feet seven and a half inches high. Some 
of the others are Chang Woo Goo, the Chinese 
giant, seven and a half feet tall; Captain Bates, 
seven feet eleven inches; Gilly, a Swede, eight 
feet in height; and Big Frank seven feet eight 
inches. We do not hear much about real giant¬ 
esses, but there have been several of them, one of 
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whom is said to have been over nine feet tall. Alice 
Gordon, who died in 1737, was seven feet high. 


BARBER POLES. 

When a man wants his whiskers trimmed or a 
boy needs a hair-cut, he looks around for a place 
that has a red-and-white pole in front of it, and as 
soon as he sees such a pole he knows he has found 
a barber shop. But why does a barber always 
have this kind of a sign in front of his shop ? 

In times gone by, before the world knew as 
much about medicine as it does now, everybody 
thought it was the proper thing to get rid of some 
of his blood now and then, especially in spring¬ 
time. This was called blood-letting, and was done 
by the barbers, who also pulled teeth, and did 
several other things in those days besides cutting 
hair. The operation of blood-letting required the 
use of a small pole or stick, which the patient held 
in his hand, and two bandages — one to wrap 
around the arm before the cut was made, and the 
other to bind tl\e wound after the bleeding was 
over. Two ban^ges, ready for use, were kept 
wound around a red pole and displayed in the 
door or window as a sign to the public. After a 
time, instead of going to the trouble of winding 
strips of cloth al^ut the pole, white stripes were 
painted on the pole to represent the bandages, and 
from that day until this barbers have always used 
that kind of a sign. There are very few barbers 
to-day who know why they use a red-and-white 
pole, and some of them try to give it a patriotic 
meaning by painting their signs red, white, and 
blue. This is all very well, for a man has a right 
to do what he likes with his sign, but it takes away 
what little sense still remains in using a blood-let¬ 
ting sign for a barber shop. 


MUSTACHES. 

Talking of barbers very naturally brings to mind 
the interesting subject of mustaches; for what boy 
is there who does not look eagerly forward to the 
proud time when he can raise a mustache? The 
wearing of mustaches is such a universal custom 
that we mrght suppose it never had a special mean¬ 
ing or beginning; but the fact is, that it did have 
a beginning several hundred years ago, and served 
a very important purpose for a while. You will 
remember that for several centuries the Moors had 
possession of Spain, but were finally conquered or 
driven out by the Christians. The Moors were be¬ 
lievers in Mohammedanism, and having made many 
converts, it was not always an easy matter to tell a 
Mohammedan from a Christian; and as there were 
constant conflicts between the people of the two 
religions, the Christians decided to adopt some 
sign by which they could be distinguished from 
the unbelievers. So they let the hair grow on the 
upper lip and on the chin, in order to produce, as 
nearly as possible, the form of a cross, and in 
that way they were able to recognize one another 
at all times, and flock together in times of danger. 
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LIST OF PRIZES OFFERED FOR ANSWERS TO “A THANKSGIVING-DAY 

PROBLEM.” 


For the best answers to the Thanksgiving-day puzzle on page 78, according to the conditions of the compe¬ 
tition, St. Nicholas offers the following prizes: 

One prize of Five Dollars. 

Two prizes of Four Dollars each. 

Five prizes of Three Dollars each. 

Ten prizes of Two Dollars each. 

Twelve prizes of One Dollar each. 

These, amounting to sixty dollars, will be given in the form of brand-new one-dollar bills. Directions for pre¬ 
paring and forwarding answers are given below. The competition is limited to subscribers, or regular readers, of 
St. Nicholas from the age of ten to the age of eighteen years inclusive. 

The Committee of Judges in awarding prizes will take into account not only the correctness of the answers, but 
the age of the sender and the neatness of the manuscript. All answers must be received at the office of St. Nich¬ 
olas before November 15, 1896, and no competitor may send more than one copy. 

Do not write letters or notes that require a reply, as the Eklitor cannot undertake to answer questions concern¬ 
ing the competition. The conditions are fully stated here. 

Each number represents a question to be answered by the name of a man or woman. Arrange the answers 
in the order of the questions, and number them on the left-hand margin. 

Give your name, age, and address at the top of. each page of the answers, leaving space enough above to fasten 
the pages together. Use sheets of note-paper size, and black ink, and write on only one side of the paper. 

Address; Office of St. Nicholas, 

Union Square, New York City; 

And write in left-hand lower corner of the envelop “ Prize Puzzle.” 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


Editorial Notes. 

We gladly avail ourselves of the permission kindly 
accorded by Mr. Robert Goelet to reprint the famous 
portrait of his little daughter Beatrice, which forms the 
frontispiece of the present number. The original paint¬ 
ing by John S. Sargent is one of the masterpieces of 
American art, and we rejoice in the pleasure which the 
engraved copy will give to our readers. It is pleasant 
to think, also, that in days to come many a one, young 
and old, in turning over the pages of the magazine, will 
be delighted to come upon this rare picture — a beautiful 
figure of a sweet little child, marvelously portrayed by 
one of the greatest of our American painters. 


Portland, Me. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am on a trip around the New 
England coast, and a few days ago, while at Portsmouth, 
I crossed the river to the Kittery Navy Yard, where I 
saw the old frigate “ Constitution.” 

The Constitution is moored alongside of an old ship- 
house. She is painted yellow, and is housed over by 
a large roof. On the end of the poop deck, facing the 
bow, are printed in raised, gilt letters, “ Don’t give up 
the ship,” which is the watchword of the American 
naw. 

Tnere is very little left of the original ship; and these 
are two posts, called bitts, which were used for hoist¬ 
ing the mizzen topsails. The bottom timbers are very 


rotten, and the ship takes in two feet of water per 
day. I will now close, and remain 

Your interested reader, A. C. Langdon. 

This letter will recall to our readers the article about 
the famous frigate, “Constitution,” which was printed 
in St. Nicholas for February, 1895. Many readers 
will remember, also, the incident recorded in that article 
of a boy’s leap from the masthead of the Constitution; 
and in connection with this we gladly print the following 
letter from Mrs. Jessie Benton Frdmont. Two corre¬ 
spondents questioned the truth of the incident, soon after 
our article was published, and an editorial note relating 
to the incident was printed in St. Nicholas for June, 
1895. Mrs. Fremont’s letter seems to confirm the story 
that a boy did really leap from the masthead of a United 
States frigate, and she slates that he was a son of Com¬ 
modore Rodgers. 

Los Angeles. 

Dear St. Nicholas; By chance I read your editorial 
note (June number, 1895) referring to the jump from the 
masthead of a boy on the old “ Constitution.” I do 
not know the ballad, nor have I seen the Februaiw num¬ 
ber to which you refer. But the fact itself I was familiar 
with in my early life — told me again and again by a 
young daughter of Commodore Rodgers. A pet monkey 
had snatched off her brother’s cap, and run with it up the 
mast — I think Frederick w'as the boy’s name. He fol¬ 
lowed it, dangerously high, when his father was called. 
Coming on deck, he took in the situation, and met it 
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with the order to Fred, “Jump overboard! *’ which he 
did. The atmosphere and inherited habit of instant, un¬ 
questioning obedience was the trait of Fred’s mind. 

“ His not to reason why.” 

Added, was faith in his father. 

Truth is a force of nature, and is always worth follow¬ 
ing up. Where it illustrates beautiful trust in a parent, 
it IS more than ever good to make sure of its comforting 
evidence. 

Young Rodgers was drowned by the swamping of a 
small boat in the bay of New York, while still very young. 

Jessie Benton Fremont. 
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or weasel frightened him to death, as squirrels are very 
timid animals. Your interest^ reader, 

Allen S. Davenport. 


San Rafael, Caufornia, 

Dear St. Nicholas : As you have now given prizes 
several times, and the competing children h^ to be ten 
y^s of age, I write to ask you if you will not do some¬ 
thing for the children under ten. I am only eight, and I 
shomd so like to try for a prize. 

Your loving friend, Marion Angellotti. 

Yes, Marion, we will remember your request 


St. Nicholas gladly prints the following clever verse 
entitled “ The Elfin Kite,” and also four word-puzzles in 
rhyme — all written by a little Chicago boy only eight 
years old. 

THE ELFIN KITE. 


By Starr Hanford Lloyd. 


Once on a time, one summer night, 

A merry elf sent up a kite; 

And when he let it fly away. 

It sailed so fast, by night and day. 

It reached the blue sky very soon. 

And ever since has been the moon. 

CBOSS-WOBD ENIGMAS. 

My first is in rough, but not in kind. 

My second is in thought, but not in mind; 
My third is in bring, but not in take, 

My fourth is in pudding, but not in cake; 
My fifth is in single, but not in pair. 

My whole is a bird that flies in tne air. 

My first is in slipper, but not in boot. 

My second is in aim, but not in shoot; 

My third is in rain, but not in hail. 

My fourth is in kite, but not in tail; 

My whole is a well-known singer. 

My first is in robber, but not in thief. 

My second is in truth, but not in belief; 

My third is in tiger, but not in bear, 

My fourth is in rabbit, but not in hare; 

fifth is in sea, but not in land. 

My sixth is in brass, but not in band; 

My whole is used all over the land. 

My first is in think, but not in tell. 

My second is in spring, but not in well; 

My third is in swim, out not in float. 

My fourth is in ship, but not in boat; 

My fifth is in bruise, but not in hurt. 

My sixth is in clay, but not in dirt; 

My seventh is in French, but not in Dutch, 
And my whole a dude likes very much. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

My Dear St. Nicholas : I am ten years of age, and 
like you very much. I can hardly wait for you to come. 

I am collecting stamps, and have collected eleven hun¬ 
dred, all different. I have been collecting ever since I 
was six. 

I hope to see this letter printed. 

I had a gray squirrel. His name was “Dick.” He 
used to run around the house with me, and take nuts out of 
my pocket, and eat out of my hand. One morning I came 
downstairs and found him dead. My uncle said a cat 


Selma, Ala. 

Dear St. Nicholas: You have been an inmate of 
our home for nearly nine years, owing to the kindness 
of a dear friend. 

I am thirteen years old, and have a sister eleven, and 
four brothers. 

I am very fond of cats. Not long ago one of my dear 
little white kittens had a fit, and the boys carried it to a 
field and shot it. Its name was “Mr. Hobbs. ” “ Dearest,” 
who really is Mr. Hobbs’s mother, and “ Fauntleroy,” the 
other ball of fur, miss it very much. I had an “ Earl,” 
but he scratched the baby, so I had to give him up. 

I ^ very much interested in stamps, but my collec¬ 
tion is slim, as I am a beginner. 

Selma is a dear little city, situated on the north side of 
the Alabama River. The streets are wide, and bor¬ 
dered with grand old oaks. There are many handsome 
buildings, considering the size of the place. I have al¬ 
ways lived here, and love my home dearly. 

1 remain your constant reader, 

Julia Blair B-. 

Villa Esculape, Kifissia. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little Greek boy nine 
years old. I have passed my examinations very well, 
and we came to Kifissia for the summer, where papa 
built a nice house called Villa Esculape. The house is 
finished, but the purien is not yet. -Papa is having a 
little house built for the hens. 

I have a little tortoise in Athens named “ Flack,” and 
my brother has another called “ Louis. ” I have also two 
cats; one is “ Blanc-blanc,” and her kitten, “ Black.” I 
love Blanc-blanc. I found her on a road, one day, 
brought her home, and kept her ever since. She was 
a nice little kitten and her eyes were closed. I gave 
away the other little ones that I had, and kept ner. 
I had such pity for her; she would have died had I not 
found her that day. 

We had great fun here the day before yesterday. 
Papa hired two donkeys for us, and we went trotting to 
Keffallari with our servant. I love the country, and am 
so glad to stay here for three months. 

Mama knows many American ladies, and likes them 
very much. 

I love St. Nicholas, it has such a lot of interesting 
stories. I like very much “His Father’s Price.” I 
know French very well. I read more English and 
French stories than Greek ones. 

We have fireworks here at the station every Saturday 
and Sundav about nine o’clock in the evening. One 
ship all lighted up fell down off the line. Happily, no 
one was burned, out all were afraid and ran away. 

Your loving reader, Epaminondas P. Cavadias. 


American School, Athens, Greece. 
Dear St. Nicholas: We are now much excited 
about Crete, where the Greeks and Turks are fighting. 
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Small bands of Cretans have been coming to Athens 
lately to stir up the people, and they sit in ^i6s and tell 
the crowds that gather about them their troubles. They 
are tall and broad-chested men, and wear big baggy 
trousers, like the French Zouaves. 

The Cretan women have given these men ear-rings and 
other valuables to sell and raise money for ammunition. 

A few davs ago, at midnight, five hundred of these 
insurgents left for Crete, armed to the teeth. These 
men are going back to die rather than stand the Turks* 
hard measures. 

There is only one factory in Greece for turning out 
cartridges, and this one can turn out onlv 1500 a day. 
There was a slight explosion there a few days ago. 

I am an American boy twelve years old, and have lived 
in Greece four years. 1 always look forward to the end 
of the month to see you, dear St. Nicholas. 

Your interested reader, Gardner Richardson. 


Saginaw, Mich. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Although we have taken you 
for more than eight years, I have never before written to 
you; but do not think that it is because I do not appre¬ 
ciate you, for I could not possibly get along if it were 
not for your coming once a month. I have been sick 
ever since the first of January, ’95, but am now much 
better, and hope soon to be as well as ever. I have a 
fine little black French-Canadian pony that was given me 
last fall, which I have already almost learned to ride. His 
name is “ Dick.’* I wish to tell you about the experience 
one of my sister’s kittens had. When it was quite small, 
a dog—a rat-terrier, I believe—pounced suddenly upon it 
one day, and shook it severely, oreaking^ as it afterward 
proved, one of its hind legs. When we first discovered 
Its condition, we thought that perhaps its leg was only 
out of joint, and not li&ng to kill it, we took it to a doc¬ 
tor,— a friend of ours,— thinking that if it w’as so he 
could pull it into place without any trouble; but be¬ 
fore we knew it, he was bringing it up, its leg in a plas¬ 
ter cast. He had chloroformed it, fixed its leg, and 
brought it up to us, and it was still unconscious. Well, 
the cat went around with the cast on for a couple of 
weeks, and then we soaked it off in warm water, and that 
cat is as well to-day as any cat. 

Your ever-devoted reader, Daniel W. Hardin. 

Trinidad, Colo. 

Dear St. Nicholas; I live three miles from Trini¬ 
dad. We live in the valley of the Las Animas River, 
and can see the Sangre ae Cristo Mountains, nearly 
eighty miles distant. When we climb a hill we can see 
the Spanish Peaks. 

This is more of a mining than a farming country. 
There are three large coal-mines within a few' miles of 
my home. The people around here are nearly all Mexi¬ 
cans. On that account, though we live in the country, 
w'e drive to town to school. I have been going to school 
for four years now. 

I am ten years old, and I have three brothers and two 
sisters. I am the middle girl. 

Your faithful reader, Freda Hill. 


CoHASSET, Mass. | 

Dear St. Nicholas: I have taken your magazine t 

for two years, and I like it very much. 

The other day I went up to Boston, and went down 
on the ** Chute.*’ I don’t know as you know what it 
looks like, so I will tell you. It is very much like a to¬ 
boggan-slide. Half of it has cracks with water running 
dow'n through them. In the middle of this half there is 
a track. On the other half there is no water, only a track 
which cars run up. On the other track a boat goes 
down. The prople get in the cars and ride to the top; ) 

there they get into the boat and shoot down into a pond [ 

at the bottom. Good-by, from Dorothy Bolles. 


Ipswich, Mass. 

Dear St. Nicholas: We are two friends of yours 
who live in the historical old town of Ipswich, in Kssex 
County, Mass. 

We saw, a few months ago, in your magazine, a poem 
on Ipswich. A few days ago we went to the unveiling 
of a memorial tablet to some of the well-known men who 
have lived and worked here, and the orator spoke of the 
false alarm given, that the British troops had landed on 
Ipswich Beach, and were advancing toward the town. 
When he said this we instantly thought of the poem. 

We remain your sincere friends, 

Julia H. and Elizabeth T-. 


Highland Park, Iix. 

Dear St. Nicholas: We are spending the summer 
at Highland Park. Our place is right by the lake, on a 
high bluff. f 

We have a family of cats — the mother and her three 
kittens. One day a northeasterly storm came, and the 
waves w'ere very big. After supj^r papa went out and 
saw the mother cat down at the ^ach, right close to the 
water. Every time a wave came in she would spring 
back and watch her opportunity to catch a fish. At Inst 
she caught one about six inches long. She then brought 
it up the bluff. When she saw papa she looked as if she 
had been stealing chickens, and sneaked off with it to 
her kittens. 

We thought it very strange that she should take so 
much pains to catch fish for her family when they are 
well fed. We never heard of cats going fishing before, 
and thought you might be interest^. 

Is it not an unusual thing for cats to go fishing ? 

Esther R. Custer. 


We thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received: Edna B. Mastick, Eleanor 
Hall, Cynthia Arter, Cosette Minton, J. Marion Lewis, 
Charlie S. Bullon, Helen M. S., Lydia H. L., Winifred 
Mary Elwell, F. F., Miriam S., Alice M. Gorham, Jessie 
Laura Dolland, Nellie W. Staples, H. L. Warner, Ger¬ 
trude E. H., Anna Q. C., Margaret M. Thomessom, 
Julia Colby, Lily Bernard, Virginia L. Austin, Julia and 
tsther B., D. H. Cheairs. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 

A Budget op Boxes, i. Letter. 2. CoaL 3. Snuff. 4. Pdl. Banjo. 3. Kettle. 4. Mandolin. 5. Hatchet 6. Jug. 7. Knife. 
5. Match. 6. Cake. 7. Chatter. 8. Band, a Hat. 10. Spice. 8. Scorpion. 

11. Powder. 12. Jewel 13. Music. 14. Casli. Zici^c. The Colossus of Rhodes. Cross-words: x. Timothv. 

Divided Cities, i. Arch-anml. 2. Liver-pool 3. Ham-burg. 2. Thither. 3. Tlieresa. 4. Bracket. 5. Teutons. 6. WhistKe 
4. Can-ton. 5. My-sore. 6. Washing-ton. 7. Mad-rid. 8. Leg- 7* Galileo. 8. Aimless. 9. Prussia. 10. Refusal. 11. Husband, 
horn. 9. Mus-cat 10. Tehe-ran. xi. Cay-enne. xa. Del-hi. 12. Wonders, xr Francis. X4. Grecian. 15. Schemes. x6. 


Rectanolk. .. A. E. Art. 3. Arrow. 4- Toute *'■ **• *«• 


^lat XX. Eaten. X2. lehee. X3. Needs. X4. E^ct X5. Scare. 
x6. Tryst. X7. Est x8. T. 

Word-square, x. Flame. 2. Lorel. 3. Armil 4. Meine. 5. 
Ellen. 


Charade. Mogul. 

Central Acrostic. Armenia. Cross-words: x. drAma. 2. 
foRge. 3. leMon. 4. whEel 5. fuNny. 6. knife. 7. plAte. 

Diamonds Connected by a Square. I, x. O. a. Aye. 3. 
Aisle. 4. Oysters. 5. Eleve. ^ 6. Ere. 7. S. II. x. B. 2. Met. 


Sevbeai. Syllables, i. The quaUty of mercy i. not rtnuned. 3- 4- 5- 6. 7. S III r. B«il. 

,. Better fifty ye« of Europe Am?, cy^e of Cmiy. ^3-^- ^ *6. y.'^N," V.’ r.^A^".! 

Illustrated Final Acrostic. Roentgen, x. Mortar, a. Ute. 3. Ultra. 4. Attract 5. Erase. 6. Ace. 7. T. 


Jte. 3. Ultra. 4. Attract 5. Erase. 6. Ace. 7. T. 


To our Puzzlers : Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the xsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicholas ** Riddle-box,” care of The Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

Answers to all the Puzzles in the August Number were received, before August xsth, from M. McG.—“Jersey Quar¬ 
tette”— Josephine Sherwood — L. O. E. — Sigourney Fay Nininger—> Nessie and Freddie—Morton Atwater—Katharine S. Doty — 
Lucy L. Atwater. 

Answers to Puzzles in the August Number were received, before August xsth, from Alma Floeckher, x — Fedora Edgar, 4 
— Ralph Garrelson, x — K J. Hatch and H. P. Gill, 3 — Louise H. Curds, 3 — Paul Reese, x x — Helen C. Marble, x — “ May and’79,” 
8 — Virginia Bartle, x — Nannie G. Cby, x — Eunice H. Unsly, x — G. B. Dyer, xo — Eiimah Livermore Paulette, 4 — Katharine L, 
Baird, x — Georgianna A. Hallock, 3 — Elizabeth G. Roper, x—“Dondy Small,” xx— Florence and Edna, 7—Florence Winslow, x — 


the Mountains,” 7 — W. Y. W., 8—A. Poiner, 4 — Marguerite Sturdy, 8 —“ Two Little Brothers,” 10 —• Jo and I, xx — Maijory Gan^ 7 
—“ Woodside Folks,” 8 — Daniel Hardin and Co., 5 — Mamma and Jack, 5—“ Merry and Co.,” 8—Belle A. Goldman, 6— Laura M. Zm- 
scr, 7 — A. M. Z., xx —Grace E/lith Thallon, xx—>“Camp Lake,” xo — S. Stankowitch, a —“ The Butterflies,” 4 —Victor J. West, 3. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

I. Part of the face. 2. A famous city. 3. Lyri 
poems. 4. A point of the compass. 

L. AND M. HARDENHOOK. 


ST. ANDR£W*S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


I. Upper Left-hand Diamond : i. In crystal. 2. 
A globe. 3. A bay-window. 4. Things of small im¬ 
portance. 5. A feminine name. 6. A meadow. 7. In 
crystal. 

II. Upper Right-hand Diamond: i. In crystal. 
2. To allow. 3. A morning reception. 4. Divers. 5. 
An old word meaning “round.” 6. To consume. 7. 
In ciwsta]. 

III. Central Diamond: i. In crystal. 2. Ready. 


3. To uncover. 4. A breed of dog. 5. An attempt. 
6. A snake-like fish. 7. In crystal. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond: i. In crystal. 
2. An islet 3. A feminine nickname. 4. Baleful. 5. 
Weary. 6. Three-fourths of a word meaning “to 
guide.” 7. In crystal. 

V. Lower Right-hand Diamond: i. In crystal. 

2. A cover. 3. A rocking stone. 4. A barge. K, 
Noted the time of. 6. A masculine nickname. 7. fn 
crystal. K. s. d. and w. a. 

RHYMED WORD-SQUABE. 

A needy rover is my first; 

My second is in cunning versed; 

My third, a very common stone; 

My fourth, more silent, you will own. 

My fifth are lords of noble line. 

Now guess this five-word square of mine. 

MARJORIE S. COMSTOCK. 

NOVEL ACROSTIC. 

Each of the five words described contains four letters. 
When rightly guessed, and placed one below another, 
the initial letters will spell a word signifying poets. The 
twenty letters which form the five words may be rear¬ 
ranged so as to form the surnames of four famous poets. 

Cross-words: i. Animals that fly by night. 2. Cer¬ 
tain small insects. 3. To plant and nx deeply in the 
earth. 4. To refuse. 5. A tax or fine. 

NELLIE R. T. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
suniame of a famous general. 

Cross-words: i. A kitchen utensil. 2. A field 
flower. 3. A proposal. 4. ‘‘The staff of life.” 5 * ^ 
arden flower. 6. A large animal. 7. A kind of fur. 
. A book used in studying geography. 9. A bird. 

J. L. M. 

DISSECTED OBJECT-SPELUNG. 

Example : Dissect a month into a bird, a tree, a meas¬ 
ure, and an English river. Answer, July. Jay, yew, ell, 
Wye. 

1. Dissect a cover into a hint, an animal, a facial or¬ 
gan, part of a house, and a beverage. 

2. Dissect an entanglement into a body of water, an 
exclamation, a pronoun, and a measure. 

3. Dissect an animal into an insect, a tree, part of a 
house, and a measure. 

4. Dissect a guide into a vegetable, part of the face, a 
measure, an exclamation, and a drink. 

5. Dissect what all ought to do into a river, a tree, a 
Chinese plant, and another river. 

6. Dissect an offense against right into a command to 

an animal, a pronoun, a feature, a measure, and a bever¬ 
age. L, E. JOH.NSON. 

ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 


of brush. 5. Take five hundred from to train, and leave 
a little b|*ook. 6. Take fifty from a flat stone, and leave 
to drudge. 7. Take one hundred from to delight, and 
leave to hurl. 8. Take fifty from heaps, and leave pwis- 
try. 9. Take five from low ground, and leave a bever- 
^e. 10. Take fifty from a blaze, and leave renown, ii. 
T^e fifty from insipid, and leave plump. 12. Take 
fifty from fast, and leave parts of a table. A. poirier. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals spell the name of a famous poet; my finals 
spell the name of his most famous hero. 

Cross-words (of equal length): i. A perch. 2. A 
letter of the Greek alphabet. 3. A fish. 4. One of the 
Muses. 5. Prices. 6. Worthless matter. 7. A bev¬ 
erage. 8. A combination. 9. To pardon. 10. A rel¬ 
ative. II. Pertaining to the sun. 

EFFIE K. TALBOYS. 

^ CHARADE. 

When the wild wind, roaring, blows. 

Then the yachtsman always knows 
That he must try another 
If he’d get home by set of sun. 

When the clock, with sure refrain, 

Speaks its words, again, again. 

With its monotone so sweet. 

Two your ears will always greet. 

When the soldiers in a fight 

Are well arranged, to left and right,— 

Ah, the general ’s master then 



Of my whoUf in ruling men. 

ELIZABETH SCHWEFEL. 

DIAMOND. 

I. In animal. 2. Anything woven in meshes. 3. A 
fruit. 4. A weight. 5., In animal. 

C. ROSAMOND TROWBRIDGE. 

CROSS WITH SQUARED ENDS. 

I . . . 



All the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the up¬ 
per left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of a celebrated English navigator. 

SUBTRACTIONS. 

Example : Take fifty from a shallow' dish and leave 
the head. Answer, P-l-ate, pate. 

I. Take five from to justify, and leave to show'. 2. 
Take two fifties from even, and leave nightfall. 3. Take 
one thousand from a month, and leave to curve. 4 
Take one hundred from a movable seat, and leave a kind 




... 2 

I. Upper Square: i. Four fifths of satin. 2. 4840 
square yards. 3. Part of the eye. 4. A cosy home. 

II. Left-hand Square: 1. Young animals. 2. A 
mental image. 3. Half. 4. Four fifths of satin. 

III. Right-hand Square : i. Four fifths of lasso. 
2. Affection. 3. To acknowledge frankly. 4. Con¬ 
nected by threads. 

IV. Lower Square : i. A performance by one per¬ 
son. 2. By word of mouth. 3. A substance emitted 
by a volcano. 4. Four fifths oflasso. 

V. Central Diamond: i. In fact. 2. A lovely 
lady, the personification of truth, in Spencer’s “ Faerie 
Queene.” 3. Five eighths of chanting. 4. Deed. 5. 
In truth. 

From I to 2, and from 3 to 4, each sj>ell a familiar 
name. david h. dodge. 
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